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Joel, ch. 1, vs. 4. Thatwhich the palmer-worm 
hath left, hath the locust eaten ; and that which the 
locust hath left, hath the canker-worm caten; and 
that which the cwker-worm hath left, hath the cater- 


pular eaten. 

Rosenmueller contends, that four different sorts 
of locusts are here intended in the original. It 
is certain that canker worm is Wrongly translated, 
for in Nahum, iii. 15, it is said to have wings and 
fly, which we know is impossible to the canker- 
worm, at least until it has passed through its 
chrysalis state. Fuller, and Michaelis, are of 
opinion that the palmer-worm, the first animal 
mentioned in this verse, is the caterpillar; and that 
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the original word, which signifies to cut, to shear, 
to mince, refers to the sharp, cutting teeth of the 
caterpillar, which, like a sickle, clear away all 
before them. Moses, in the book of Leviticas, 
speaks of the locust after his kind, which implies 
that there were several sorts of locusts recognis- 
ed by the scriptural writers. After all, considera- 
ble obscurity must shroud this passage, for the 
brilliant days of entomology had not yet arrived 
in the time of King James’s translators, much 
less in the days of Jerome and the Septuagint, 
whose Latin and Greek versions are the sources 
of our most valuable knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. 

Isaiah, ch. 11. vs. 8. And the sucking child 
shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. 

No such animal is recognised by naturalists as 
acockatrice. Dr. Webster gives this expressive 
definition of the word: A serpent imagined to 
proceed from acock’s egg. Isaiah 29.5, fur- 


No. 24. 





nishes an illustration, and perhaps the desired 
clue to the difficulty. Itis there said, they hatch 
cockatrice’ eggs, and he that eateth of their eggs 
dieth, and that which is crushed breaketh out into 
Now, as the egg of one creature nev- 
er produces one of a different species, and asa 
viper is here said to break out from the eggs of 
a cockatrice, we might well be permitted to em- 
ploy the word viper instead of cockatrice. The 
text might refer toa particular species of viper— 
and though it may he objected that a viper is vi- 
viparous, that is, is brought forth alive without 
being produced from eggs, yet it is a curious fact 
in natural history, thatit is first produced from 
eggs within the mother, and if by any means the 


a viper. 


egg of the viper be separated from the body, the 
phenomenon which the prophet mentions may 
certainly take place. 

The roe-buck and roe are frequently mentioned 
in scripture. But in almost every case, proba- 
bly in every case, allusion is made to the gazelle 
or antelope, and notto the animal known among 
us by the roe, which was scarcely ever seen in the 
countries of Syria and Palestine. In scripture, 
David’s warriors are described to be swift as roes 
upon the mountains,—Asahel was as light of foot 
as a wild roe—the beloved of Solomon was like 
a roe or a young hart—and the earth, when pur- 
sued by the indignation of Jehovah, was likened 
to the chased roe. The Greek word employed in 
the Apocrypha, and in the Septuagint is Dorcas. 
And the characteristics attributed to the Greek 
dorcas, both in sacred and profane history, per- 
fectly agree with the gazelle. Aristotle describes 
it to be the smallest of the horned animals, as the 
gazelle certainly is, being even smaller than the 
ree. Itis celebrated as having fine eyes, and 
they are so toa proverb. The damsel whose 
name was Tabitha, which is by interpretation, 
Dorcas, spoken of in the th of Acts, might be so 
called from this particular feature and circum- 
stance. Few creatures exceed the antelope in 
swiftness. It isin great esteem among the eas- 
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tern nations for food, and therefore might well be 
received among the dainties at Solomon’s table, 
mentioned in | Kings 4. 23, where our transla- 
tors have inserted roe-buck. Its exquisite beauty 
probably conferred on it its original Hebrew 
name, which signifies loveliness. ‘There are two 
or three places in scripture where critics suppose 
that the word rock-goat should be substituted for 
roe. 

The vegetable, fitches, that is, vetches, is twice 
mentioned in our English bible ; once in Isaiah, 
and once in Ezekiel. Different Hebrew words, 
however, are employed in these cases by the two 
writers. Isaiah, speaking of the ploughman, 
inquires, doth he not cast abroad the fitches, and 
scatter the cummin, and cast in the principal 
wheat, &c. Here there is no reason to suppose 
that Isaiah alludes to the leguminous plant, called 
in modern times, vetches, but rather to a certain 
vegetable, which bore seeds of a pungent nature, 
which were used asa grateful seasoning to bread. 
It is certain that the cummin, which Isaiah men- 
tions in the same verse, was an aromatic plant, 
like our fennel. ‘The inhabitants of those coun- 
tries, to this day, have a variety of rusks and bis- 
cuits, most of which are strewed on the top with 
the seeds of sesamum, coriander, and wild garden 
saffron. For this purpose the plant in question 
was commonly used in the time ef Isaiah. 

The plant mentioned in Ezekiel, ch. 4. vs. 9, 
was entirely different. Take thou also unto thee 
says he, wheat, and barley, and beans, and len- 
tiles, and millet, and fitches, and put them into one 
vessel, and make thee bread thereof. The very 
word here rendered fitches, our translators ren- 
der in Exodus, and Isaiah, by rye. It was cer- 
tainly some kind of farinaceous grain. Dr. 
Shaw thinks'the word may signify rice. It has 
been wondered why rice, which, as Dr. Arbuth- 
not observes, is the food of two thirds of man- 
kind, should never have been enumerated among 
the grains of scripture; especially as it is culti- 
vated in most eastern countries, and at present 
so much abounds in Egypt. A passage in Isaiah, 
Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, thatsend 
forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass, exact- 
ly answers to the manner of Sir John Chardin’s 
description of planting rice in India; for they sow 
it, he says, upon the water: and before sowing, 
while the earth is covered with water, they cause 
the ground to be trodden by oxen, horses, and 
asses, who go mid-leg deep, and this is the way 
of preparing the ground for sowing. As they 
sow the rice on the water, they transplant it in 
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the water. ‘This may explain Ecclesiastes, J]. 1, 
Cast thy bread on the waters, and thou shalt find 
it after many days. On the whole, of the fitches 
of Ezekiel, are not rice, there are no critics who 
doubt that they are spelt, or some other kind of 
farinaceous grain. 

What was the gourd which sheltered Jonah? 
Certainly nothing like the common plant of that 
name. The author of Scripture Illustrated says, 
as long ago asthe days of Jerome, and Augustine, 
those pious fathers differed as to what the plant 
was, and they not only differed in words, 
but from words they proceeded to blows; and 
Jerome was accused of heresy at Rome by Au- 
gustine. Jerome thought this plant was an ivy, 
and pleaded the authority of Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, and others: Augustine thought it 
was a gourd, and he was supported by the Seven- 
ty, the Syriac, the Arabic, &c. &c. Had either 
of them ever seen the plant? No. Whieh of 
them was right? Neither. Let us learn a lesson 
of candour from their dispute. Niebuhr, who 
travelled into Asia, with the hints and questions 
of the learned Michaelis in his hand, discovered 
there a plant, called by a name very similar to 
the Hebrew word for the gourd in Jonab, and 
which, by the way, oceurs inno other book of the 
Bible. At the end of October, 1765, it had risen 
in five months’ time, about eight feet, and bore at 
once flowers and fruit, ripe and unripe. The 
flowers and leaves of it which Niebuhr gathered, 
withered in a few minutes. 
plant is the /eroa. 

Respecting the marine animal, which swallow- 
ed Jonah, I would mention that it is nowhere 
called a whale in the book of Jonah, but simply, a 
great fish. When Jesus speaks of the whale of 
Jonah, he unquestionably uses the word as a gen- 
eral term, implying any great marine animal, and 
not the specific monster of the northern seas. In 
fact, as he spoke in Syriac, not in Greek, he pro- 
bably used no word corresponding at all to our 
term whale. But when his speech was transfer- 
red to Greek, the language of science, he was 
represented as employing the term keetos, or 
whale, an animal not unknown to Grecian and 
other European navigators. In fact, it is pretty 
certain that the word whale ought to have been 
excluded altogether from our translation of the 
Bible. The original Hebrew word is still Than, 
which I before showed is frequently rendered by 
dragon, and crocodile. It is well ascertained 
that the writers of the Bible must have been 1gno0- 
rant of the whale, as it is never seen near Jeru- 
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salem, or Egypt, and as they could have no his- 
tory of Spitzbergen, or Greenland. Wherever 
the word is used in the Old Testament, very 
strong reasons of various kinds may be assigned 
for preferring to it the name of crocodile. 


Isaiah speaks in two places of fiery flying ser- 
pents. Niebuhr, says there is at Bazra, a sort of 
serpents, which commonly keep upon the date 
trees, and, as it would be laborious for them to 
come down from a very high tree in order to as- 
cend another, they twist themselves by the tail to 
a branch of the former, which, making a spring 
by the motion they give it, throws them to the 
branches of the second. Hence it is that the mo- 
dern Arabs call them the flying serpents. Admi- 
ral Anson also speaks of the flying serpents, that 
he met with at the island of Quibo, but which 
were without wings. In fact, the epithet fying, 
does not necessarily imply wings, but may refer 
to the swift durting motions of such animals as 
as have just been described. 

Isaiah, in two places, predicts that satyrs shall 
dance and cry in certain desolated spots. He 
unquestionably refers to some species of ape. 

The soap mentioned by Jeremiah and Malachi, 
is considered to have been some purifying, 
cleansing herb, and nothing like the soap of mo- 
dern use and commerce. 

With regard to the mustard-plants of enormous 
size alluded to in the New-Testament, the natu- 
ralist Scheuchzer, describes a species of mustard 
which grows several feet high, with a tapering 
stalk, and spreads into many branches. Of this 
arborescent or tree-like vegetable, he gives a print; 
and Linnzus mentions a species, whose branches 
were real wood. ‘The Talmud mentions one 
whose branches were so extensive as to cover a 
tent. 

The sycamine tree is mentioned but once in 
the Bible. It isa different plant from the syca- 
more. Critics generally agree that the sycamine 
is the mulberry. 

The tares of the New Testament do not signify 
every weed in general which grows among corn, 
but a particular seed known in Canaan, which 
was not unlike wheat, but being put into the 
ground, degenerated, and assumed another na- 
ture andform. Such a plant is known by the 
Spaniards, the Turks, and the Arabs. It is well 
known to the people of Aleppo. It grows 
among corn. If the seeds remain mixed with 
the meal, they occasion dizziness to those who 
eat of the bread. The reapers do not separate the 
plant; but after the threshing, they reject the 
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seeds by means of a van or sieve. Travellers 
mention, that in some parts of Syria, the plant is 
drawn up by the hand in the time of harvest, 
along with the wheat, and is then gathered out, 
and bound up in separate bundles. In the para- 
ble of the tares, our Lord states the very same 
circumstances. They grew among the grain; 
they were not separated by the tillers, but suffer- 
ed to grow up together till the harvest; they 
were then gathered from among the wheat with 
the hand and bound up in bundles. 

I am not aware of any important articles con- 
nected with the subject of the foregoing essay, 
which are left undiscussed. Yet doubtless amore 
extensive research might discover that many 
other objects of natural history alluded to in the 
Bible, are susceptible of more correct renderings 
and more satisfactory illustrations than they bear 
in modern translations and commentaries. I 
shall be very happy if what now has been offer- 
ed, shall awaken attention to the subject under 
consideration, or shall have inspired, or main- 
tained, an interest in that precious volume, 
which was given to be a lamp unto our feet, and 
a light unto our path. S. G. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
L’ AMOUR. 


I knew a merry laughing girl; 
No,care was in her bright blue eye— 
All wildly flowed each sunny curl, 
She knew not what it was to sigh. 
Her thoughts she breathed in careless song, 
Wild and untutored was her lay; 
She moved unheeding mid the throng, 
L’ amour par la n’ avait passé. 


Time passed—I left my childhood’s home, 
And left the young and laughing maid, 
Far from my old loved haunts to roam, 
Far from the pleasant forest shade. 
Three years flew by—I saw again 
My native place—that maiden gay,— 
No longer gay, for in Time’s train 
L’ amour par ld avait passé. 
I saw it in the expression meek, 
Which shaded that once brilliant eye— 
I knew it by her changing cheek, 
And by the deep, yet happy sigh. 
Her footsteps, pensive now and slow, 
The tenor of her thoughts betray ; 
The bosom’s heave, the cheek’s deep glow, 
L’ amour par la avait passé. 


Ob mayst thou, maiden, never grieve 
That thou no longer now canst rove; 
Nor that thou didst thy freedom leave, 
Made captive by all-conquering love. 
May fortune strew thy path through life 
With flowers, and mayst thou pass away, 
Never regretting, as a wife, 
L’ amour par ld avait passé. C. B. 
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Charleston, S. C., June 30th, 1839. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN 
SAMPSON. 
Philistia’s scourge sat lone within his cell, 
Dark brooding in his fearless soul, revenge ; 
I.ong had he plied the mill with scornful arm, 
Regardless of the toil; now, merged in gloom, 
Perceived it not, for all was gloom to him. 
His sunken eyeballs knew no light, and in 
Himself he sought relief; but sorrow there, 
And anger, rul’d his thoughts; as lion caught 
Untameable, tho’ silent in his cage. 

The dungeon’s iron gate was slowly oped 
With noise that rolled along the humid vault, 
And echoing treads were heard. Still Sampson bowed 
His frowning forehead down upon his breast, 
Unheeding and unmoved. <A message came ; 
Philistia’s feasting lords would have him sport 
In mockery, before their laughing eyes. 
Quick anger fired his soul; he inward mourned 
Departed strength, and inward prayed to God: 


ROSE. 





Oh! Thou, who lov’dst Manoah’s son, 
And guidedst me from Zorah’s plain, 
From Etam’s rocky height, upon 
Ramath-lehi—oh! be again 
Thy servant's help this once! 


Shall Israel’s foe insult thee more, 
And mock thee, Lord, in proud disdain ? 
Shall Dagon’s hosts thus triumph o’er 
Whom thou hast blessed? Oh! be again 
Thy servant’s help this once ! 
Hah! now I’m doubly nerved! now all 
My strength returns! This day shall see 
Philistia weep! her thousands fall! 
For Israel’s God of migbt will be 
His servant's help this once ! 
Led by a hand whose softness told its youth, 
He firmly stepped amid the taunting crowd; 
But saw not on each side the lavish wealth 
And kingly splendor, which would soon uprear 
Their shattered beauty in one ruinous heap 
Above the gaysome multitude, whose joy 
Was in his misery. The assembled lords, 
And all the nobles of the land, were there. 
Numberless faces thronged the burdened roof, 
Each smiling with delight. From every heart 
Spontaneous exultation bursting forth, 
In mingling sound long lingered o’er the head 
Of the great Sampson passing thro’ the court. 
Conspicuous he was placed ’twixt pillars, high 
And decorated with the freshest wreaths 
And pendent jewels glittering in the sun, 
To Dagon’s honor, and to theirs who led 
The captive bound from Sorek’s pleasant vale. 
The merry scoff went round from lip to lip; 
And chieftains dressed in costly robes stood near 
And bade him show his strength. Deep sank the words 
Within his angry breast. Again he prayed 
In silence; and his prayer was heard in Heaven. 
He leaned against the columns which upheld 
‘The mighty fabric and its myriad throng. 
A'l deemed him faint; but while they gazed, he threw 
His arms around the columns, forward pressed— 
(The palace tottered, and Fear shrieked aloud!) 
And tore them from their base. One dreadful crash 
Shook the far mountain heights. The echo died, 
But in its stead, death-groans disturbed the air. 













W.J.R. 
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JAMES HERVEY PIERREPONT. 


(Concluded from the last Rose.) 

Though in public estimation, Dr. Pierrepont 
rose Slowly into notice, yet he established a sure 
and extensive fame. His practice regularly in- 
creased, and he was honored by several grateful 
testimonials of respect. In 1817, he received a 
medical doctorate from Dartmouth College, and 
was made an honorary member of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society. A similar mark of 
respect was conferred upon him in 1831, by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. But he had 
honors more delightful than any that parchments 
could confer. He had the sincere veneration and 
esteem of all who knew him. Meekly did he 
bear these expressions of respect. ‘They ne- 
ver even kindled his ambition to seek in a 
larger city a more lucrative field of practice. 
So far was he from cherishing such a wish, that 
his passion for retirement and riral indulgence 
increased with the extent of his duties. When 
these became so arduous, as to interfere with his 
habits of study, he often resolved to remove to 
some quiet spot, where amidst nature’s splendors, 
the luxury of letters and the fervors of piety, he 
might tranquilly close his life. But the divine 
will, that overrules every thing for good, wisely 
continued him among us, as a ski]ful and faithful 
minister of mercy, until his days were finished. 
Seldom was his duty intermitted by ill health. 
He had acquired a vigorous physical tempera- 
ment, which enabled him to bear all the fatigues, 
labors and suffering, attendant on his profession, 
without injury and without complaint. 

Those, slightly acquainted with him, have 
been led to imagine, because he loved literature, 
and conversed in his visits on all other subjects 
rather than on maladies and their cure, that he 
was too sentimental and literary to relish his pro- 
fessional pursuits and enter with sufficient interest 
into the condition of his patients. Such conclu- 
sions were erroneous. Few men have spent 
more hours in study, than he did; and, though 
letters occupied a large portion of his time, yet he 
never, even for a day, neglected to enlarge his 
medical attainments. He always made his cases 
of practice, subjects of severe study; and would 
often devote a large portion of his nights in ex- 
amining authorities, or in profound meditation, 
to satisfy his mind respecting any unusual 
phenomena. So conscious was he of faithfulness 
in this respect, that only two days previous to 
his death, he, who never spoke of himself but with 








humility, who never in any way betrayed the 

slightest vanity, said, that “if he had done noth- 

ing else, he had faithfully labored to improve one 

talent, the talent for his profession. I have prob- 

ed that, he added, and gone through it and round 

it.” He lingered not behind the rapid progress 

of medical science, but toiled with unwearied as- 

siduity to make himself master of all discoveries, 

that threw any additional light on the healing art. 

He procured the most valuable modern works, 
that treated upon it, that were issued from our 
own or foreign presses, and made. himself famil- 
liar with every new theory and new mode of 
practice. Practice, without study, he deemed a 
sort of empiricism; and no man had a greater 
horror than himself, of such a cruel imposition. 
He uttered the most unqualified denunciations 
against those, who, to use his own language, 
“abandoning occupations, to which they had 
been accustomed from youth, obtrude themselves 
upon society, and witha reckless intrepidity pre- 
scribe agents, of whose properties on relative ir- 
ritabilities they could not have any scientific 
comprehension. I am convinced that no medical 
or surgical skill, can be the result of mysterious or 
supernatural means; and where there has been 
truly skill, there must have been real labor to ac- 
quire it.” His own skill, he knew, was the fruit 
of the severest toil. While his patients and their 
friends were supposing that his thoughts were 
engaged about concerns, entirely foreign to his 
profession, because he made not the usual inqui- 
ries and examinations, and discoursed of topics 
that had no reference whatever to the circumstan- 
ces of a sick chamber; yet was he all that time 
deeply penetrating into the mysteries of the dis- 
ease, for which his advice had been solicited ; 
he was reading professionally the eye, voice, 
countenance, manner, temper and thoughts of his 
patients, and ascertained their state by a sort of 
intuition. 

He was a scientific physiologist from learning, 
examination and experiment, and this gave him 
uncommon penetration in his profession. No 
man could read nature’s laws with clearer intelli- 
gence or happier results. He was a delightful 
and soothing attendant at the bedside of the sick, 
He was so quick in discerning complaints, so ju- 
dicious in advice, so gentle, sympathetic and be- 
nevolent, so refreshing to the spirits, so above the 
character of a cold professional judge, that sits in 
brooding solemnity over a patient to try his case 
and pronounce a terrific verdict,—that his very 
person, manner and tones were of themselves so- 
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lace and healing. Hence he was ever welcomed 
to a sick chamber, as a minister of mercy and a 
veloved physician. His great wisdom and ex- 
perience might have furnished a precious addition 
to the volumes of medicine ; and it is a source of 
deep regret, that the cause of medical science has 
not been so favored. The omission however was 
not owing to a love of indolence or professional 
apathy, but to that habitual humility, which ne- 
ver allowed him to think, that he could render 
any benefit to the stores of learning or of science. 
He never acted without great deliberation, and 
yet he was prompt and decisive. He was very 
tender-hearted. Often would he leave the room 
of a patient to give vent to his emotions ; and he 
has been heared to say, that he attributed the 
paroxysms of organic distress about the heart 
and lungs, to which he was subject, to his intense 
efforts, in cases where his presence was indispen- 
sable, in subduing the perilous and bursting en- 
ergies of sympathy. He was also distinguished 
for his anatomical knowledge; and the most emi- 
nent of his medical brethren have been surprised 
at the accuracy, firmness and delicacy, with 
which he performed his operations. His counsel 
was solicited from all quarters; and frequently in 
critical diseases he was summoned toa great dis- 
tance from home. 

But Dr. Pierrepont was not only a physician. 
He was a scholar, was extensively acquainted 
with books and possessed enlarged and general 
information. The object of his intellectual pur- 
suits was not vanity or fame, but the pleasure of 
study and the gratification of a desire for univer- 
sal knowledge. Chemistry, natural history, the- 
ology, moral philosophy, the classics, history, 
English literature, philology, and classical anti- 
quities, as well as medicine, were all, more or 
less his constant pursuit. The subjects dearest 
to him were theology, the Greek and Roman 
classics, and English literature. ‘The books that 
held the most decided pre-eminence in his mind, 
and which indeed formed his daily study were 
the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
works of Homer, Cicero, Milton and Shakspeare. 
These he knew with a surprising familiarity, 
He was deeply versed in German literature; and 
entered into the merits of’ that copious, elegant, 
and philosophical language with uncommon phi- 
lological talent and accuracy. This sort of in- 
vestigation was peculiarly grateful to him, and 
enabled him thoroughly to understand. and ex- 
quisitely to relish the beauties of the Greek his- 
torians and poets. Numerous and costly were 





the critical works that he imported for this pur- 
pose. ‘The Latin writers too he read with facili- 
ty and diligence; and few men have ever pe- 
rused and appreciated more than he did, all the 
works of the greatest of Roman orators. He was 
alsointimately acquainted with the productions of 
the best French authors. His library was a 
choice specimen of literary gems. He had many 
books, especially in the departments of classical 
history, antiquities, and criticism, which we 
should not have seen, nor perhaps have known, 
had not his extensive reading led him to procure 
them. In consequence of his knowledge and deep 
interest in literature, our Atheneum has obtained, 
through him, some of its most valuable treasures, 

His insatiable passion for classical works, was 
once strikingly evinced ip the early part of his 
residence amongst us. It was his custom every 
year, to make a visit to Boston. Out of the re- 
sources of a scanty income, derived from his pro- 
fession, and said then not to exceed annually 
five hundred dollars, he had saved the sum of 
forty dollars to replenish his almost exhausted 
wardrobe. With this money, and with this de- 
termination, he went to Boston. But the allure- 
ments of a book store were the first objects that 
arrested his attention. Some new volumes en- 
chanted his eye; and, sacrificing all considera- 
tions of personal appearance, he expended the 
whole of his money to purchase them, as being 
more durable and precious to him than dress, as 
something that should be the comfort and orna- 
mental drapery of his mind. “I am afraid,” said 
he, a little while since, “ that my friends will con- 
demn my extravagance about books; but,” he 
added, with almost instantaneous consolation, 
“ perhaps I might have spent my money on things 
much worse.” Yet was hea severe economist in 
every thing else; and he, who feels an insatiable 
thirst for literature, may sometimes very inno- 
cently err in the price that he pays for it. His 
money was not expended for any idle vanities, 
but to excite him to more laborious investigation 
and mental acquirement. He diligently used 
all the intellectual materials in his possession. 
Many hours he daily devoted to study ; and his 
days were long, for he rose early, and late retired 
to bed. Full as his mind was, yet it was rarely 
that he indulged much in conversation, for it was 
impossible for him, in the midst of much compa- 
ny, to conquer his diffidence. But, when he was 
ina small circle, among intimate friends, when at 
home, and when excited on any important sub- 
jects, he would evince great colloquial freedom 
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and ardor, and would throw out many strikingly | the rapid gale, the gyrating and destructive hur- 


original statements and illustrations. The same 
diffidence deterred him from the labors of com- 
position. He shrunk from them, distrustful and 
unconscious of his powers, which were of course 
seldom exercised. His habits were those of read- 
ing frather than those of laborious thought, which 
latter are best calculated to produce original, 
powerful, and efficient minds. Hence he had a 
disinclination to composition, and this accounts 
for the few manuscripts which he has left. It 
was his intention to have made an important 
addition to them ; this wasto have been a volume 
of sermons, which he promised to prepare, to be 
printed after his decease. ‘The failure of this de- 
sign we deeply regret. From the specimens of 
his two lectures, delivered before the Lyceum in 
this town, which betrayed much learning, obser- 
vation, and a decided talent for classical compo- 
sition, we have no doubt, that he might have dis- 
tinguished himself as a writer. He had all the 
materials for this accomplishment, a clear mind, 
simplicity of heart, literary attainments, philo- 
logical learning, refined taste, and a vivid imagi- 
nation. The following passage, selected from 
one of his manuscripts, relative to the conserva- 
tive powers of the human constitution, is happily 
conceived and expressed. 
“With few exceptions, all other animals except 
man, and all vegetables, are confined to selected 
districts. ‘The polar bear dares not leave his 
world of ice to explore the solitudes of temperate 
climates; nor will the brinded tiger forsake his 
concealing jungles to crouch in forests of the cold- 
er regions. ‘Transfer the stinted mosses of Ice- 
land to tropical fields, and they will perish; no 
artificial care willsecure them against such stimu- 
lation; and were they to survive, they would lose 
their individuality. Transfer the lofty palm tree 
to arctic regions, and it would likewise perish 
fiom a deficiency of its appropriate stimulants. 
But man, by the conservative powers of his con- 
stitution, has become the most perfect cosmopo- 
lite of all created animals. To every exposure 


ricane; and he contends against and parries 
their relative terrors by his practical wisdom and 
unyielding fortitude. Again, this intrepid cos- 
mopolite leaves the earth, ascends to the upper- 
most limits of the atmosphere, that store-house of 
various susceptible gasses; here in his air-built 
skiff, he meets, as travelling companions, the im- 
perial and fearless eagle, and, buoyant like him, 
pursues his flight through the lone vast,—sees 
where lie in restricted quietude, a thousand spor- 
tive meteors. Undismayed in his onward flight, 
he sees where lie in promiscuous order the yet 
unfinished and dissevered elements of the dread- 
ful thunderbolt. He notices the differences of at- 
mospheric pressure, and experiences sudden chan- 
ges of temperature, occasioned by the frolic of the 
gases, in assuming their places for some combi- 
nation more congenial, and causing no little anx- 
iety to the curious traveller.” 

We cannot forbear to insert another passage 
from the same lecture, as it contains a striking 
fact and impressive moral: “ The cellular struc- 
ture pervades the whole body, confining the iso- 
lated parts in their distinct positions, so as hard- 
ly to be displaced by the most athletic exertions. 
Could this structure be clearly dissected, it would 
display the most elegant net-work, that can well 
be imagined; but such display cannot possibly 
be affected by art. There is however, on record, 
one example of such a display. A gentleman of 
Edinburgh visited a tomb, in which had been de- 
posited the body of a particular and beloved 
friend of his earlier life. On carefully opening 
the coffin, was exposed to his view the perfect in} 
tegrity of the body, but only in a net-work form, 
which, for delicacy in the fineness of its meshes, 
was indescribably beautiful. His curiosity was 
not satisfied : he touched the hallowed remnant; 
and instantly it became a sprinkled powder over 
the coffin, which, being very smooth and dry, he 
carefully collected ; the whole of the precious de- 
posit, when weighed, amounted to an ounce and 
ahalf. ‘Of dust thou art made, and to dust 


he boldly subjects himself, to gratify his curiosity | shalt thou retarn.’ This tissue, in its chemical 
or supply his wants. He descends into the | composition, was mostly gelatinous; and the 
dark and dank caverns of the earth, into the | arched position perhaps contributed to sustain 











dangerous and lurid coal-mines. Again, he | the form.” 


leaves his favored climes, traverses the globe in 


The following lines, written on viewing his 


every direction, checked only by the invincible | infant child after its decease, breathe the very ge- 
icebergs of the polar region; and between these | nius of poetry and pathos: 


desolate, impassable and indéstructible mounds, 
is the arena of his wonderful energies. His com- 


“Dear little form! doom’d to awake 
The countless joys, that hope inspires ; 





panions are the gentle breezes, the deadly sirocco 








Those sylphs have fled; 
? And hope, sweet hope, itself retires: 
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Dear litle form! Thy visage wrought 
With such high skill, such matchless care, 
Is now despoiled ; one tenant yet,— 

Thy last sweet smile still lingers there. 
To decorate our last adieu 
Perhaps that last sweet smile was given, 
Or else to meet some peerless cherub, 
Who waits to hail its mate to heaven.” 

Nor do we find, except in Jeremy Taylor, more 
rich and copious diction, felicitous imagery, deep 
feeling, graphic description, and solemn grandeur, 
than are contained in the concluding paragraph 
of his first lecture before our Lyceum. ‘“ Cheer- 
fully will the benevolent and scientific physician 
quit his domestic ease, at the midnight hour of 
the winter's storm, and contend with its chi!l and 
suffocating eddies, to afford relief to some victim 
of disease ; or in the more genial season of sum- 
mer he will again at midnight hour quit his do- 
mestic ease, while he observes the dark cloud 
rolling over him,—its ample folds collecting and 
compressing materials for the coming tempest ; 
the occasional flash, the distant and just audible 


roll advise him of its advance. He enters the 


dark forest, and soon becomes a witness to the 
sublimest display of nature; from a hundred re- 
cesses he hears the echoes of the vollied thunder, 
pervading the solitude; the glaring flash of the 
guick and nimble lightning guides his steps, ‘and 


directs him safely to pass the unrepaired cause- 
way of some morass; on this side the gnarled 
oak is riven—on that are seen pendant in air 
globes of fire ; in silent amazement he winds his 
way; he feels himself dissevered from mortal 
impressions ; he feels himself interlocked with 
spirits of the just, bent on errands of mercy.” 

But in Dr. Pierrepont were more conspicuous 
and important traits, than any which have yet 
been mentioned. ‘They were connected with the 
materials and developement of his religious char- 
acter. Great as was his medical excellence, yet his 
excellence in faith and piety, was still greater. His 
elevated principles and feelings conducted him to 
higher pursuits, than any connected withthisearth 
and mere humanity. They led him toa diligent 
and thorough investigation of the subjects of theol- 
ogy. Tothese he has devoted a large portion of his 
time for the last twelve years. The scriptures 
were his chief study, were the first book, that he 
opened in the morning, and the last, that he closed 
at night. His course was to begin his reading 
with the English Bible. Afterwards, with the 
aid of the best Lexicons and Commentaries, he 
critically studied acertain number of chapters in 
the Greek Testament. The same course was 
pursued at night. The whole of Sunday, except 





the time spent in church, or his professional visits, 
he devoted to biblical and religious reading ; and 
never allowed himself on that day the perusal of 
any other books; for he considered the day, as 
not given for our pleasure, but held by a reserved 
right on the part of God, for holy meditations and 
worship. What are usually considered the stan- 
dard works of the best English Divines, were 
his constant text-books. He was conversant 
with ecclesiastical history ; attended much to the 
history and exposition of the Book of Common 
Prayer; understood well the merits of the great 
doctrinal controversies of Christianity ; and ex- 
amined for himself all its mysterious tenets. He 
called no man master; but with humility, impar- 
tiality, and prayer sought truth at its fountain. 
On opening his Bible, where his mark was 
placed, I found on the mark in his own hand 
writing, this beautiful collect from the Liturgy 
altered only so as to apply to himself; “ Blessed 
Lord, who hast caused all Holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning; grant that I may in 
such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest them, that by patience and comfort 
of thy holy word, | may embrace and ever’ hold 
fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, which 
thou hast given me in my Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Such a mark was admirably appropriate, serving 
not only to indicate the place where he was 
reading, but as a divine light, throwing a lustr 
over each text, and grace and beauty over th 
soul of the reader. ‘The Bible was his dearest 
friend, his closet companion; he was _ never 
ashamed of its presence, nor offended at its doc- 
trines. » It was his chief pride and joy, that such 
a fountain of light and life had been given to 
him, where he could ever drink, be refreshed and 
made happy. In a note, written by him to ¢ 
friend a few weeks before his death, dated “ Sick 
Chamber,” he says, “ I am a little convalescent, 
so as to devote three hours a day to reading 
This, although not a feast, is yet an acceptabl 
lunch. These I divide thus; the greatest portion 
to what is called light and facetious reading; for 
which, I draw on Shakspeare, and Addison's 
Spectator, &c.; and these never decline payment; 
the other part of my time is devoted to the study 
of a very old volume, the Bible. To all classes 
this work is invaluable; to the poor, laborious, 
and ignorant, but who can read, it most lovingly 
directs them tothe narrow way and straight gate; 
which, if they submit to do, will bring them most 
assuredly, to the region of immortal enjoyment. 
To the richand literary is given the same loving 1n- 
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j vitation; but to the latter, its latent implication of 


character and philosophy, its great and sublime 
display of immortality, must absorb the deepest 
meditations: What would Cicero have given for 
the Bible! For the fugitive, but advancing 
course, of studying the Bible, I find generally, it 
can be divided into historiets, if you will permit 
a modern diminutive to be applied to that hallow- 
ed volume. These historiets, if longer than a 
few chapters, may be divided and attentively 
read; then return and go over the same with some 
reputable commentator near your reach. In this 
manner our knowledge of this volume becomes 
more useful and perfect ; and, like some unknown 
fower, transplants its spirit and feelings into our 
other intellectual acquisitions, to adorn, to enrich, 
and to regulate.” 

On the back of a moral etching, called “ the 
chess-player,” representing the arch-deceiver 
playing “the game of life’ with an innocent 
and unsuspecting youth, to beguile him of his ho- 
ly attributes, Dr. Pierrepont wrote the following 
advice to his son. “ The Bible contains a trea- 
sure of knowledge of physical nature ;—a fund of 


knowledge of human nature ;—and a plan of the | 


perfect and strait way, in which the good man 
should walk; and a sure knowledge of what he 
may expect after death ; therefore, my son, never 
omit to read the Bible every day ; and also sur- 
vey with attention this very impressive and sig- 


> ‘To one of his household, a 


nificant etching.’ 
middle-aged female, a long-tried and extremely 





devoted domestic, he gave about three years | 


since, a Bible with this inscription; “ From her | 


friend James Pierrepont, who hopes she will read 
itevery day. It will fill her with heavenly food ; 
clothe her richly with the garments of virtue and 
innocence ; and give her in all the misfortunes of 
life, strength and cheerfulness, which no earthly 
power can give or take away.” 

Holy and triumphant was his death. 
for some time well aware of its approach. 


He was 
The 
day preceding its occurrence, was to him and 
his friends, one of the deepest interest, fervent pie- 
ty, and hallowed benefit. Early on that morning 
he manifested great exhaustion, which alarmed 
and distressed his family ; but he comforted them 
with the assurance, that he never felt better. 
Their manner and inqniries led him to suppose, 
that he might possibly be deluded; and he asked 
fora looking-glass. He gazed into it with in- 
lense earnestness, for some moments, and then 
observed with the most perfect calmness, “ death 
is in my countenance.” He then requested that 





he might immediately see his clergyman, and al- 
so another person,, of whom he wished to make 


inquiries respecting some secular affairs. ‘Those 
two persons were soon at his bedside. Matters 


ofa worldly nature being satisfactorily settled, 
he directed his whole mind exclusively to the pre- 
paration for death. I found him firm and re- 
signed, with his mind clear, and his affections 
perfectly spiritual. Now pray with me, said he, 
and let me impart my last benedictions; this will 
probably be the last prayer, which you will offer 
forme. He engaged in the services with deep 
emotion; and, when they were finished, he ap- 
He expressed the 
strongest convictions of the immortality of his 


peared serene and happy. 


spirit, and declared earnestly his faith in Christ. 
With humility he asked, if it were thought pro- 
bable, there could be a place for him in heaven: 
and being directed to the all-sufficient Fountain 
of grace, hope, pardon, and salvation, his coun- 
tenance was brightened by the counsel and so 
lace. 

His extreme weakness and difficulty of respi- 
ration, aded to the effect of anodynes, prevented 
him, during the chief part of the day, from hold- 
ing much conversation; but occasionally he 
would make brief observations, which were all 
solemn and impressive. In the evening he had 
intervals when he was disposed and able to con- 
verse; and, at his request, we again offered our 
supplications for him to the throne of grace. 
About nine o’clock he suffered such entire pros- 
tration, that it was thought and said that his last 
moment was near. He instantly aroused him- 
self, felt his pulse, and said, “not yet, not yet, my 
A little after- 
wards, he called his son to his bed-side, and, with 


friends, not these two hours.” 


expressive and affecting 
the duty of filial piety. 
prayers, which were accordingly offered in his 
behalf. 
came in to take her last leave of him, her last gaze 
He took her most kindly 
by the hand, and said with a strong voice; “ this 
is what we all must pass through; but do not 
consider it a dreadful, though a great event.” 
About midnight, when he was as quiet, as a 


language, urged on him 
He again asked for 


The domestic to whom we have alluded, 


of his living features. 


sleeping infant, when his spirit was disencum- 
bered of every solicitude, and whena sort of un- 
earthly complacency was over him, he slowly and 
earnestly exclaimed, “ Oh what delightful tran- 
quillity ; what transcendant tranquillity !” These 
were his last intelligible words; showing that 
the last end of this righteous man was peace, “ that 
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peace which passeth all understanding.” After this 
exclamation he seemed to fall asleep, and contin- 
ued so for about four hours, when he gently 
breathed his spirit into the arms of his Saviour. 
Most solemn, touching and impressive was the 
whole of this dying scene. 
phant exhibition of the power of the Gospel, 


It was such a triwn- 


as was deemed a most precious favor to witness, 
and was a most eloquent incentive to Christian 
faith and piety. 

“The chamber, where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven.” 








FLOWERS OF THE CHARLESTON PRESS. 
[FROM THE COURIER. | 
ITEMS. 

The new garden at White Point is going for- 
ward smartly. Pity so many of the trees have 
died off. Wonder what’s the cause—not planted 
out the right time, verhaps—or, perhaps, like the 
weeds “which fell upon stony places,” in the 
gospel, “‘ where they had not much earth’— 
want basis—a place for the roots to spread in. 
Counted about twenty, however, the other day, 
that showed signs of life. Mock orange, a pretty 
tree—well selected for beauty. City Council 
must get some more of them and set them out in 
the fall. See that nut-grass and joint-grass are 
spreading about over the garden—vicious grasses 
—fit emblem of sin—binding down, fettering, 
fastening, poisoning the soil as evil habits do the 
soul—bad for cotton, which is not to be there 
though—bad for corn, which also is not to be 
there, and infinitely worse—certain death to 
flowers—which are to be there—at least so I have 
heard. Doyou expect, Messrs. Editors, that vio- 
lets, heart’s rose, tnlips, acacias, jonquils, and 
hyacinths are going to grow up and flourish, and 
delight the eye, and spread far and wide a sweet 
fragrance in the midst of a bed of joint-grass? 
Impossible—more than amiracle. You might 
as soon expect light and darkness, or sin and 
pure love to coexist in the same spot or heart at 
the same instant of time. Nut-grass is a curse— 
a viper—a deadly weapon—but of all the curses, 
in the shape of grass, of which Dr. Darwin writes, 
joint-grass 1s the greatest—a clear abomination— 
a mortal plague that infects the frame, and de- 











stroys the living principle of the soil, heart, lungs, 
brains, and all, with a quickness and certainty 
that are unsurpassed by any disease in the whole 
materia medica. It is worse than laudanum, or 
morphine to the human system, or even than lau- 





rel water—which they say John Donellan, Esq, 
killed his nephew, Sir Theodosius Boughton 
with. May it please the Houorable the Mayor, 
and the Honorable the City Council, of Charles 
ton, to root out the nut-grass, and to root out the 
joint-grass from the new garden at White Point, 
with all convenient speed, as they would root 
out en evil—a g.owing, spreading, dangerous 
evil—from the body politic of whichthey are the 
head. Delays are dangerous. While I am 
speaking, Nature is atwork. Itis operating un- 
der ground, like an assassin in the dark, and will 
soon show itself above the surface and all over it, 
if no counteracting and exterminating process is 
brought to bear upon it with the power of hoes, 
shovelsand other garden tools. I know a gentl- 
man—a resident of St. Paul’s Parish—a genitle- 
man of a princely fortune and of as princely a 
heart and manners—perhaps, if he ever sees this, 
he will remember me, and I hope he will, for] 
love to praise him and praise him secretly, for | 
present blushes check my utterance—I say | 
know a gent!eman there, who, when he came to 
his estate, found his garden all covered over with 
nut-grass—the vile thing ! but nut-grass, may it 
please your Honorable body, he would not have 
in his garden, and he accordingly set himself to 
work to rootit out of the soil with a determined 
spirit—with the spirit of a man who loved the 
breath “of incense breathing morn” exhaled from 
a little Eden—who loved strawberries, and flow- 
ers, and fruits and trees of every shade and shape 
and flagrance and hue; and he rooted out the 
nut-grass, root by root, until in one year’s time, 
or less, the soil was redeemed, and he now strolls 
about the enamelled walks of his beautiful gar- 
den at morning’s prime, or the hour of sunset, 
and looks upon the results of his taste and labor 
with something of the pride with which Adam 
looked upon Paradise, before he ate of the for- 
bidden fruit—I wish I could add with an Eve, 
also, hanging on hisarm, butalas! alas! I mer- 
tion this case by way of illustration, may it please 
your honors, in order to show what the enter: 
prize of one man can accomplish; and as in the 
multitude of counsellors, there is safety—and 
strength too, I know the appeal will not be made 
in vain. You consult the public good—the pub- 
lic pleasure—the gratification of the general taste, 
in which my good, pleasure and taste, as well a 
that of every other individual in the community, 
I happy to say, is included—as in the whole, the 
parts—the minute particulars of which itis cou 
posed, are sure to be found in their proper places 
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Go forward, may it please your honors—I use 
the words of exhortatiou, which I hope are suffi- 
ciently respectful to your honors—as I intend 
them to be so. Go on in the path of duty—im- 
proving and improving---towards the perfection 
of beauty and taste. Finish your walks; plant 
out your flowers and your shrubbery; set out 
firmly, and at the right seasun, the most beautiful 
trees—the most grateful for shade—until the bar- 
ren spot shall “rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
You are closely observed in every step of your 
progress, as you m:ve along South Bay—that 
spot of spots for all attraction—that cool, delight- 
ful resort, exempt from the scorching, prostrat- 
ing heat of oursummer sun. Every evening a 
thousand beautiful forms move by that chosen 
spot, and two thousand eyes of fair beings are 
turned towards that object of city pride. Every 
tree that you plant is watched by the same beam- 
ing eyes, and its progress noticed, and an interest 
taken in it, allied to love—that mysterious pas- 
sion, and a blessing implored for it, from as many 
pretty lips as I have just named, like the blessing 
which was once asked, and obtained, for a very 


famous tree—the tree of Liberty— 


Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gaily to bourgeon and broadly to grow! 


and dew and sap are enough needed, in these 
times of distressing drought, when pure liquids 
—we mean those which nature supplies—are 
fast disappearing, and every thing is turning to 
matter—to solid substances, and solid substances 
are turning to dust, masonic dust, which rises like 
a white cloud over our whole city, and fills all 
eyes, until the tears flow. 

By the way, “honor to whom honor is due,” 
is good morality and equity too, and I under- 
stand, and feel a pleasure in stating, that the 
first hint of the White Point Promenade and 
Garden, came from a Yankee, Major Poots, 
quondam editor of the City Gazette, so that that 
improvement is in fact a ‘“‘Yankee Notion” —but 
avery good one—consummated by Southern 
enterprize—a singular union, something like the 
marriage of summer and winter, or fire and frost, 
excellent elements when taken by themselves, 
and found in their places, but making very 
mnddy streets when they come together in a close 
embrace. 

I intended to say something about the fashions, 
but Lhave nottime. There is one fashion, or 
custom rather, which prevails in our community, 
and indeed allover the world in civilized places, 


which I will, notwithstanding, just glance at, out 
of regard to conscience—the nicest thing in the 
world. It is the practice which ladies and gen- 
tlemen pursue, to say or cause their servants to 
say to visitors, ‘““Not at home,” either when they 
are actually not at home, or do not wish to be 
seen—a practice which I am going to vindicate. 
“Not at home” may be regarded in two lights, 
either as a complete sentence or as an imperfect 


, 


one—as a sentence in which something is under- 
stood, or as one in which nothing is implied 
which is not expressed. In the latter sense, it 
means simply ‘‘absent’’---‘‘gone away” —‘‘there- 
In the former, it means 
“busy” —“don’t wish to be disturbed just now” — 
“unwell”’—‘fixing my curls”—*‘putting on my 
cap”’-—---“‘just going to ride,” or some such thing 
----‘‘Not at home---therefore to you’’----‘cannot 
be seen by you at this time.” Where the sen- 
tence is elliptical or imperfect, something of this 
kind is understood ; nobody is deceived by the 
expression, and it is adopted, because it belongs 
to the nomenclature of fashionable life, and does 
not jar upon the ear or wound the sensibilities 
of a friend, like the phrases, “engaged at present.” 
“Please to call another 


fore cannot see you.” 


or “can’t see you.” 
time.” 

The phrase is precisely in the same moral cate- 
gory with the signature to a letter, “lam, my 
dear sir, your very obedient and very humble 
servant,” when the writer is no such thing, and 
when he means to pursue his own course, with- 
out acknowledging the slightest subjection to any 
person or thing, except to his country and its 
laws. I am, Messrs. Editors, 

Your most obedient, and very humble servant, 

A Constant Reaper. 





[FROM THE MERCURY. ] 


THE MARINE HOSPITAL. 

Perhaps no human institution more fully real- 
izes the best import of thatabused word, “ philan- 
thropy,” than a well conducted hospital for sick 
seamen. Solittle pretence and so much substan- 
tial blessing, rearing upon no foundation of delu- 
sive generalities a fabric of individual wrong and 
mischief—in every aspect so true to the certain in- 
terest of civilization and the best feelings of hu- 
manity—society, as the great mother of men, 
stretching out her aid and protection, in their ex- 
tremest need, to her wandering and homeless chil- 
dren, deprived of the care and tenderness of those 








whom nature has given us for friends, this is in- 
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deed an office of Christian leveethie is indeed | toasts must afford to foreign observers an instruc- 
philanthropy. ‘Thinking in this train, it occur- | tive illustration of the prevalence of individual 
ed to us on Saturday, to make an extempore | independence in the United States, while they pre- 
visit to the hospital. for which we have since had | sent an entertaining instance of contrariety in 
reason to congratulate ourselves. We doubt | that most flourishing branch of the art of oratory 
whether the citizens of Charleston have any just | in our country----to wit, the preparation and de. 
idea of the extent to which this institution, under | livery of Toasts. 

its present management, is creditable to our city. While on this subject it would be well if a 
Exteriorly, indeed, its appearance is airy, commo- | Committee of Revision were appointed by each 
dious, and neat—so much so, that the most care- | of our Patriotic Societies, that those little expres. 
less passer-by, must be tempted to ask ‘“‘ what fine | sive effusions of fancy and talent, denominated 
building is this?” It is no “ whited sepulchre,” and | Toasts, might be subjected to some pruning and 
the most careful examination of all its arrange- |correction. They do most generally outrage 
ments willafford nosingle subject to contrast with | every principle of correct composition, in the 
the fine impression of the outside. We wish that | confusion of figures and the redundancy of ep.- 
it could be visited generally, and by those whose | thets. They are most frequently the opposite of 
just appreciation of the merits of its Superinten- | | that sententiousness and brevity which are in- 
dant might be of more value than ours. The most dissolubly associated with the idea of a toast, 

perfect order and neatness, the careful removal of | Not only are they deficient in epigrammatic terse- 
every thing offensive from the senses ofthe patient, | ness, which is the life-giving spirit of these choice 
a rigorous attention to the orders of the physician | bits of eloquence, but their tropes dance through 
and a wacthful care over the comforts of the sick, | three and four sentences in succession, in such 
were striking features of its internal arrangement. | metaphorical disorder that all Nature and Ait 
We passed through all the sick rooms with the | appear to be brought into conjunction, to illus- 
physician—he was every where received as a | trate the meaning and embellish the commemo- 
friend whose office was beneficencc, not tyranny, | rative rhetorick of the deliverers. We know 
or the indifferent discharge of a public task. Put- | nothing that wants amendment more than this 
ting together all the favorable circumstances of the | branch of our public exhibitions. 

place, the fine situation of the edifice, the commo- | | 
dious arrangement of the rooms, the vigilant at- | POLISHED AND UNPOLISHED HIGH LIFE. 
tention of an experienced and skilful physician, | There is a quality which belongs to extreme 
the perfect quiet, neatness and comfort that reigns refinement, as the world goes, which has been 
every where, we cannot imagine it possible to 


a - well enough hit off by the expression ‘polished 
find 2 place where a i has a better chance | to the hardness of steel.” It implies that the pride 
for his life than the Marine Hospital of Charleston. | o¢ this sort of pre-eminence is excessive, exclu- 


As ample proof of the truth of this conclusion it sive, repulsive; and for being confined to the 
. . = ’ 5 ’ 7 
may be mentioned that of all the cases introduced surface, is devoid of the sympathies proper to 
7 . . . . = ’ 
from the shipping since the arrival ofthe Burmah, | t4. heart. and which hold wan to his fellow-man 
“ ’ 


up to the date of our visit, ngt one had proved | hecanse he has a thinking, feeling soul in his 
fatal where the patient was brought seasonably body 


to the Hospital, and there had been no death at 
all for the week preceding. 
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But it is worse where the consequence of peo- 
ple of the highest refinement is transferred to 
churls, who, with minds as prone as a swine’s 
snout, and just no heartat all, have succeeded in 
tie scramble of the trough to their full content, 
and so have grown great. If the former class o! 
exclusives are with respect to the rest of mankind 
as polished steel, these are not less unfeeling with 
a coarser conduct. And while those piquing 
themselves on the graces of an undefinable ele- 
gance say to better but humbler men, ‘‘stand 
thou there, or sit here ander my footstool,” it 
inust be confessed that appearances favor them; 


[FROM THE SOUTHERN PATRIVT. ] 


The Volunteer Toasts given at the celebration 
of the 4th in Marion District, (S. C.) present 
one of the most curious assortments of variegated 
politics that have ever fallen under our notice. 
Each of the toasts is completely antagonistical of 
every other, insuccession. The three names of 
Martin Van Buren; John C. Calhoun, and Hen- 
ry Clay, are the pivots on which turn the anti- 
ihetical wit and sentiment of the toasters. Such 
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while with these, the proud repulsive selfishness 
which scowls at others only reminds one of 
Eglon, who “was a very fat man” and “the dirt 
came out.” 


Of the two classes, who thus insult the dignity | 
of man as man, and make worth a matter of the | 
toilet, or of the counting room, the influence on | 
society in general is very different. The former, 
make some amends by an example which if it 
serves no higher virtue tends to promote good 
manners ; but the latter, as far as they are capable 
of influence, exert it only to make men sordid. 
Money, money, is the god----more than man and 
his immortality—--more than heaven and earth be- 
side ; and society in all its interest, its honours and 
affinities, must be graduated by the scale of 
money. 





[FROM THE SAME. ] 
THE SABBATH. 


Hail! peaceful Sabbath, type of future rest ; 
Clear oracle of Heav’n’s unfailing truth ; 
The nation’s guarantee that Israel’s God, 
Who in the depth of by-gone years, from high 
Baptized thy virgin hours, and claim’d them bis, 
Still lives iu Zion, stretching far his reign, 
And pouring proofs on prophecies where’er 
Thy hallowed sunshine meets the Christian’s eye. 
Thrice welcome, happy day ;—my spirit hails 
With joyous bound, thy tranquil morning hours— 
They come, fresh with the story of the cross, 
And laden with salvation’s richest fruits, 
Ripen’d on Calv’ry’s top, mid noonday light, 
And pluck’d in luscious plenty from the soil 
Soak’d in the gore of Heaven’s vicarious Son. 
Swoet day of rest !—How still creation round ! 
While rising slowly up the far off sky, 
The sun in glory flings his golden light 
In wide profusion over flood and field,— 
Now, sporting on the slumb’ring infant’s cheek, 
And kissing into second life the lids 
Late softly lock’d in soothing sleep’s embrace ; 
And now, in richer radiance, lighting on 
The crowding thousands to the temple gates, 
Where God’s own altars burn, the purer light 
From Zion’s holy hill, enrapt’ring falls. 
Behold hovv wide the noiseless quiet reigns— 
The plough mid furrow stands and sleeps in peace— 
The faithful ox, half dozing, mid the shade, 
Revolves his cud—or freely roams the plain ; 
The noble horse, reliev’d from dray and draught, 
Atones, in dreamy mood, his weekly toils. 
The grating saw and sounding axe stand still, 

And noisy commerce shuts her thousand doors; 
The busy fact’ry’s thundering hum has ceas’d, 

Its glowing wheels have paus’d to take their rest— 
Its prison’d sons, to breathe the air of heav’n. 

All, all is calm,—a bless’d armistice reigns, 

And angel voices woo the soul to God. 

All over Christendom’s extended plains, 
Bright smiling groups of joyous youth appear, 











Treading, with book in hand and agile step, 
The honor’d pathway to the house of God ;— 
Anon, a gentle hum pervades the aisles, 
And softly floats along the ambient air. 
Seraphic sound !—Tis Zion’s infant hosts 
In holy training for the wars of Heav’n. 
That modest, meek-eyed youth of sy]ph-like form, 
Unconscious of his worth, is gath’ring strength— 
Immortal strength, to head the troops of God, 
And wield, in future time, an earthquake’s pow’r 
Against the lofty battlements of sin.— 
Another and another—bath’d in living light, 
At this pure fount, in coming years shall sweep 
With*ample orb, the glowing moral heay’ns, 
And pour their radiance on the nation’s gloom. 
Hark! hark !—the sweetly solemn bell, 
In measured tones now strikes the stilly air ; 
And chiming loud and long, with sister sounds, 
Invites the stirring thousands from their homes 
To tread the courts of God, and think of Heav’n, 
Transporting sight !— Whole floods of living forms, 
In cities full, roll down the sounding streets— 
The country throngs with neat attired groups, 
Moving in silence to the house of pray’r. 





But still enlarge the view—far, far away, 
Beyond the deep blue sea, Owhyhee lifts 
| His rocky breast to break the ocean wave, 
Where kindred islands slumber on the deep, 
And templed barbarism, steep’d in blood, 
Late held its orgies on the smoking soil,— 
There, there the Sabbath smiles. No steeple bell 
Disturbs the native wilds ;—the forest sleeps;— 
But savage nature, tam’d, and bless’d, and sav’d, 


And shouts “ Redemption,” to the echoing seas. 
Heav’n-consccrated day !—far, far outspread 
The peaceful sunshine o’er a ransom’d world. 
Hebdomedal returns of sacred rest, 
O’er earth’s subdu’d and yielding kingdoms pour, 
Till Hottentot and Hindoo, Tartar, Turk, 
And all the tribes of idol-scrving knee, 
Shall hail thy gladsome hours, and weekly swell 
One gen‘ral chorus to the Christian’s God. 

Thus, let the world roll on, and Sabbaths come, 
In pregustation of eternal rest ;— 
Soon, soon the palsied globe shall trembling hear 
The herald thunders of the day of God. 


A world in seething flames—its millions doom’d— 
And then the stormy elements are still— 


Th’ Eternal Sabbath comes, and glory’s light 
Streams from Jehovah’s eye, fills Heav’n, 
And welcomes millions to their long, long rest. 


Ozford, Ga. 


And then—(O God! the enrapvt’ring vision’s true ! 


Glad hails the hour,—then throngs tke hut of pray’r, 


The scene shall pass in quick, but dread review ;— 


) 


A. M. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LA TOURNURE. 
Oh! first love’s joys are stale and flat, 
All transports very poor, 
To when we first tie round us that 
All magical tournure. 


Myself, I’m sprung of gawky race, 
My figure’s very poor; 
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But yet I am a very grace, 
When wearing a tournure. 


Tis like the far-famed magic stone— 
Turns all to gold, be sure ; 

For every lustre is her own, 
Who wears a large tournure. 


Resplendent e’er shall be her name, 
And destin’d to endure 
Beyond a Jaurell’d hero’s fame, 
Who made the first tournure. 
Columbia, S. C. C.B. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO FANNY. 


How many lovely fancies blend 

In that sweet phrase, my daughter's friend! 
Yet lovely tho’ such fancies be, 

They have been realized in thee. 

Did e’er two souls more fondly run 

Than thine and Abby’s, into one? 

Blissful your years have roll’d along, 
While grew your mutual love more strong. 
Each other's joy, each other’s pride, 

You car’d not for the world beside. 

How would you pass whole hours and days 
In solid tasks, or silly plays, 

No matter which, with equal glee, 

Could but you two together be. 

So have I known a gentle pair 

Of doves long sporting in the air, 

No thought beyond each other giv’n, 

And seen by none but me—and heaven. 
Absent, I felt no anxious care, 

If you two birds together were. 

One fear alone I had—’twas this, 

That yours would prove a selfish bliss, 
Slighting the claims of other hearts ; 

But now, e’en that last fear departs, 

Since, though to your old friendship true, 
You others love, and others you, G. 








TURF-SEAT SHADE, 


OR, NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Charles Tyrrell; or, the Bitter Blood. By G. 
P. R. James, Esq,, author of The Huguenot, 
Gc. Gc. New York. Harper ¢ Brothers. 

AT MR. BABCOCK’S. 


The moral of this tale, the first thing to notice 
in all works of fiction, is excellent. It goes to 
show that hereditary passion can be suppressed, 
if not extinguished, by the application of strong 
principle and religious energy. It is replete with 
lofty sentiment, and sets forth in strong colours 
the blasting practical results of atheistic doctrines. 

The incidents are stirring. There is, how- 
ever, in the language, an occasional stiffness that 
hardly belongs to James, and in reading the book 
as a whole, one almost fancies that the crack 








sentiments are interspersed by him, while the 
entire tale is concocted by another individual. 
The following extracts bear the stamp of the au- 
thor of The Gypsy. 

“ Among all the many fine and beautiful fi- 
gures and modes of reasoning that the universe 
in which we dwe!l has afforded for the iliustration 
of the bright hope that is within us of a life re- 
newed beyc id the tomb, there is none more beau- 
tiful or more exquisite, that I know of, than that 
which is derived from the seasons; from the 
second life that bursts forth in spring in objects 
apparently dead, and from’ the shadowing forth 
in the renovation of every thing around us of that 
after desiiny which divine revelation calls upon 
our faith to believe shall yet be ours. ‘The trees, 
that have faded and remained dark and gray 
through the long, dreary lapse of winter, clothe 
themselves again in green in the spring sunshine, 
and every leaf and every hue speaks of life. The 
birds that were mute sing again as tunefully as 
ever, the flowers that were trampled down and 
faded burst forth once more in freshness and in 
beauty ; the streams break from the icy chains 
that held them, and the glorious sun himself 
comes wandering back from his far journey, giv- 
ing summer and warmth, and fertility and mag- 
nificence to every thing around. All that we see 
breathes of the same hope; everything that we 
see rekindles into life. 

But, on the other hand, there are things within 
us that awake no more; there are feelings in our 
hearts that, passed away, return not; there are 
thoughts that, passed away return not ; there are 
thoughts that can never be thought again; there 
are hopes that, once put out, are put out for ever. 
These are the things that speak to us of death! 
These are the things that would darken our hopes 
of immortality, were we not to draw from them 
inferences of a higher state of being, where love, 
and confidence, and happiness are not delusions; 
where the plant of enjoyment has not its root in 
the earth, and where the flowers of life wither not 
away. ‘There are certainly changes in our very 
nature which would fill our bosoms with many 
dark and awful doubts, did we not find that, in 
the well-regulated mind, the bright and intoxica- 
ting dreams of early youth, the love that has been 
crushed or thwarted, the confidence that has been 
a thousand times betrayed, muy give place to 
firmer and more solid things, feelings not so ex- 
quisite, but more deep and powerful; thoughts 
not so brilliant, but more just and true, did we 
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not find that, with proper cultivation, the flowers 
made way for fruit: did we not find that every 
stage of existence would have, but for our own 
faults, its proper class of enjoyments, and that 
every stage but leads us on towards an appreci- 
ation of that last noblest state of being, for which 
all the rest are but a preparation. If we are im- 
mortal, is it not well that we should find earth’s 
flowers fade? If we are immortal, is it not well 
that we should find earth’s hopes deceive us? If 


we are immortal, is it not well that we should 


learn to regret the passing away of bright capa- 
bilities in our own nature, which are sure to be 
renewed, extended, multiplied in heaven? 

The fowers that have been torn up can never 
take root again on earth: but, nevertheless, there 
does occasionally come a time, there do occasion- 
sionally occur events, by which all the pain and 
agony that our heart has suffered, in disappoint- 
ment of trust or expectation, is more than made 
up; and though, perhaps, the same flower is not 
to be refreshed, brighter plants blossom in its 
stead, and give us back our confidence.” 


“Itis a terrible thing when youth—the time of 
sport and enjoyment, the period which nature has 
set apart for acquiring knowledge, and power, 
and expansion, and of tasting all the multitude of 
sweet and magnificent things which crowd the 
creation, in their first freshness and with the 
zest of novelty—is clouded with storms or drench- 
ed with tears. It is not so terrible by any means 
when the mere ills of fortune afflict us; for they 
are light things to the buoyancy of youth, and are 
soon thrown off by the heart which has not 
learned the foresight of fresh sorrows. The bo- 
dy habituates itself more easily to any thing 
than the mind, and privations twice or thrice 
endured are privations no longer. But it is a 
terrible thing, indeed, when—in those warm days 
of youth when the heart is all affection, the mind 
longing for thrilling sympathies, the soul eager 
to love and be beloved—the faults, the vices, or 
the circumstances of others cut us off from those 
sweet natural ties with which nature, as with a 
wreath of flowers, has garlanded our early days; 
when we have either lost and regret, or known 
but to contemn, the kindred whose veins flow 
with the same blood as our own, or the parents 
who gave us being.” 





“ When we are aware that those to whom we 
owe existence have devoted long years, during 





our infancy and youth, to protect, to nourish, and 
to guide us; when they have thought of us rather 
than themselves, and sacrificed pleasure and 
amusements, and tastes and feelings, for our be- 
nefit; when they have spent the weary hours of 
watchfulness over the bed of infancy and sick- 
ness; when they have rejoiced in our joys and 
mourned for our sorrows; when they have made 
efforts for us that they would not have made for 
themselves, and even corrected us with more pain 
to themselves than to us, for our benefit; when 
they have felt it a pang, and yet a duty, to deny 
us what we sought; and when they have given 
up, in short, time, thought, pleasure, exertion, en- 
ergy, hope, comfort, selfishness, for our after wel- 
fare ; when they have done all this, and we know 
it, there is nothing on earth can equal, or should 
equal, the love and gratitude of a child for his 
parents. But when, on the other hand, we owe 
them nothing but existence, a gift given selfishly, 
to be selfishly employed; when we have been to 
them but as objects of pleasure or dominion to 
to themselves, the matter is very different, and 
the love and gratitude that we show them must 
have its source in that love and gratitude we owe 
to the better Father, whose will placed them in 
such relationship to us.” 





“The scenery amid which we are born, and 
brought up, if we remain long enough therein to 
have passed that early part of our existence on 
which memory seems to have no hold, sinks, as 
it were, into the spirit of man; twines itself inti- 
mately with every thought, and becomes a part of 
his being. He can never cast it off, any more 
than he can cast off the body in which his spirit 
acts. Almost every chain of his after thoughts 
is linked at some point to the magical cirele which 
bounds his youth’s ideas; and even when latent 
and in no degree known, it is still present, affect- 
ing every feeling and every fancy, and giving a 
bent of his own to all our words and our deeds. 

I have heard a story of a girl who was captive 
to some Eastern prince, and wore.upon her ancles 
alight golden ring. She learned to love her mas- 
ter devotedly, and was as happy as she could be 
in his love. Adored, adorned, and cherished, 
she sat beside him one day in all the pomp of 
Eastern state, when suddenly her eye fell upon 
the golden ring round her ancles, which custom 
had rendered so slight that she had forgotten it 
altogether. The tears instantly rose in her eyes as 
she looked upon it, and her lover divining all at 
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once, asked, with a luok of reproach, “ Would 
you be free?” She cast herself upon his bosom 
and answered, “ Never,” 

Thus, often the links that bind us to early 
scenes and places, in which we have passed 
happy or unhappy hours, are unobserved and for- 
gotten, till some casual circumstance turns our 
eyes thitherward. But if any one should ask us 
whether we should sever that chain, there is 
scarcely one fine mind that would not also answer, 
Never! The passing of our days may be pain- 
ful, the early years may be checkered with grief 
and care, unkindness and frowns may wither the 
smiles of boyhood, and tears bedew the path of 
youth ; yet, nevertheless, when we stand and 
look back, in later life, letting Memory hover 
over the past, prepared to light where she will, 
there is no period in all the space laid out before 
her over which her wings flutter so joyfully, or 
on which she would so much wish to pause, as 
the times of our youth. The evils of other days 
are forgotten; the scenes in’ which those days 
passed are remembered, detached from the sor- 
rows that checkered them, and the bright misty 
light or life’s first sunrise still gilds the whole with 
@glory not its own. Itis not alone, however, 


after long years has passed away, and crush- 
ed out the gall from sorrows endured, that fine 


and enchanting feelings are awakened by the 
scenes in which our early days are gone by, and 
that the thrill of association is felt in all its joy- 
fulness, acting as an antidote to the poisonous 
sorrows which often mingle with our cup.” 


One point of excellence should not be passed 
without notice. The description of local scenery 
is so clear that the reader stands in Harrowby 
Park, looking up and down the walks and pas- 
sages as in his own home-stead.  ~ 


White Sulphur Papers ; or, Life at the Springs 
of Western Virginia. By Mark Pencil, Esq. 
New York. Samuel Colman. 

For sale at Mr. Baxscock’s. 


Six Weeks in Fauquier ; Illustrating the scenery, 
localities, medicinal virtues, and general cha- 
racteristics of the White Sulphur Springs. By 
a visiter. New York. Samuel Colman. 

For sale at Mr. Baxscock’s. 


These are ephemeral publications, but are 
symptoms of the spirit of improvement through- 
out our country, as revealed in local enterprise 
and in the literary taste which records and illus- 
trates it. Such works are pleasant companions 





~ 


on the spot, and give to us stayers at home a 
glimpse of the traveller’s pleasures, without the 
nausea of sea sickness, and the dust of high roads, 

When will our own Sullivan’s Island, so rich 
in the elements of summer luxury, rival these dis- 
tant resorts? When will a beautiful garden, an 
airy pavilion, and comfortable baths, tempt our 
city inhabitants from their frequent, tedious, and 
far-off wanderings, to recreate there ? 


Jubilee of the Constitution. By John Quincy 
Adams: delivered at New York, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as President of the United States. 
New York. 8S. Cotman. 

For sale at Mr. Bascock’s. 


Mr. Adams treads among the historical and 
political eras of our country with as much ease 
as on the carpet by his own fire-side. His long 
life, his wide experience, and his quick percep- 
tions, have all contributed to give him a peculiar 
range of knowledge. In this address he has 
managed, with very little that is offensive to any 
party, to give a history of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the difference 
between that instrument and the articles of the 
Confederation of the colonies. This discourse 
should be read as a matter of history, and the 
reader will be drawn along by the eloquent lan- 
guage which sustains the heavier material. 

An Oration, delivered before the Washington 
Socrety in Charleston, South Carolina, on the 
4th of July, 1839. By Benjamin Faneuil 
Hunt. 

The enthusiasm with which this oration was 
received on its original delivery, will abate none 
of its animation by a perusal of the production in 
print. A profound and wholesome philosophy 
pervades every portion of it, interspersed with 
flashes of vigorous eloquence, peculiar to the ge- 
nius of the author. Those passages which de- 
scribe the influence of the American Revolution 
on the female sex, may possess a peculiar appro- 
priate nessfor the pages of the Rose, and sa there 
is not room for them in the present number, they 
shall certainly add to the attractiveness of the 
next. 

Mr. Inglesby’s admired Oration delivered on 
the same day, and received after the present 
Number was set up, will also be subjected to some 
valuable draughts. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Ambition—A Sketch,” was too late for the 
present Rose.—Errata accidentally mislaid. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ROSE. 


E would again respectfully remind our country subscribers, and those at a | 
distance, of the necessity of prompt payments. 1 
The present volume of the Rose is now nearly completed, and, notwithstanding | 
, the terms are regularly published “IN apvaNce,” we regret that so few have | 
| noticed them. 
The trifling sum of Two dollars and a half—yes, only two dollars and a ha!f, 
from each subscriber is all we ask. A sum that none who receive the Rose would 
miss, yet we cannot persuade them of this truth. The difficulty of collecting fj 
debts at a distance, when so small, must be obvious to every one. We hope, |f 
therefore, that all who have forgotten the Printer will do so no more. 





Respectfully, Tue PusiisHer. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 





| IN CHARLESTON. 
| George W. Logan, 2.50 William Logan, 
| D. P. Logan, 2.50 Mrs. Angel, 
Dr. 8. W. Logan, 2.50 
T.S. Dubose, Winnsboro, Fairfield District, 5. C. 
Mrs. Anna Tilghman, Groves, Md. 
Miss M. Tilghman, Baltimore, Md. 
A. J. Bessent, St. Mary’s, E. F. 
Hon. Sam’l. Burns, Rumney, Grafton co. N. H. 
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EDITED BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMUAN, 








Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 





Boston, Mass. —W™. Crossy, 147 Washington|Columbia S. C.—Reterence to I. C. Morecay. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 

Augusta, Geo.—T. Stroy. Walterboro’ —C aries G. SToKEs. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Merrcu & Dinviks. Sumter. —P. O’Suivivan. 


























